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The Reciprocity Treaty. 



Honolulu, H. L, November 30, 1881. 

By arriviil of the steamer City of New York we are in receipt 
of the mail from San Francisco, and find, somewhat to our 
surprise, that a newspaper of that city called the Ohronicle Ims 
been engaged for the past few weeks in a systematic attack 
upon the Reciprocity Treaty, as well as upon Mr. Claus 
Spreckels, the wealthy and energetic sugar refiner, whose in- 
vestments have done so much to stimulate trade and commerce 
between this little island kingdom and the United States. 

To those who are acquainted with the history of the San 
Francisco Chronicle it is not a matter of surprise to see its 
columns used for purposes of blackmail or personal spite ; but 
I confess to a great surprise, on my own part, at seeing repro- 
duced in the CJironide an article re])resented to have been 
taken from the Leader of November 5, a copy of which I en- 
close. It is not so much the matter contained in the article 
copied from your paper that I object to (although I hope to 
show you wherein that is wrong), as in the spirit of opposition 
to the Reciprocity Treaty, and the aid a respectable paper like 
the Leader lends to the Chronicle by apparently sanctioning 
its unprovoked, untruthful, and mercenary attacks upon all 
those engaged in the production, manufacture or sale of Haw- 
aiian Islands sugar. That you ever intended to thus support 
the Chronicle in its many baseless charges and false statements 
I do not for a moment believe ; but that you have been dragged 
into the mire of its own filth by that unscrupulous sheet you 
will perceive by the enclosed cutting from that paper of Novem- 
ber 21, wherein you are paraded as one of the *^many indors- 
ers" of the statements referred to. Having, by incautiously 
noticing the San Francisco Chronicle in an approving manner, 
thus giving that paper the ojiportunity of ranking you as one 



of its '^indorsers/' I feel called upon to tresimss on your space 
sufficiently to prove the falsity of the statements, which, were 
they true, would certainly find no supporter in me, and much 
less see me engaged in a business which, according to the 
Chronicle, is the ^^worst system of slavery ever known!" 

First, let me say, in answer to the article said to have been 
copied from the Leader, that I think you are wrong in rank- 
ing the treaty of reciprocity between the United States and 
the Hawaiian Kingdom as an ^^illustration of the doctrine of 
free trade." By referring to the list of articles made *'free" 
under that treaty (copy of which I enclose) you will see that, 
while the list is large on the side of American goods, it really 
extends only to such articles as may be termed necessaries of 
life, and that from Hawaii the only important products upon 
which the duty is remitted are sugar and rice. Even the arti- 
cle of sugar is restricted to what is known as raw sugar, under 
No. 16, Dutch standard in color, and can therefore not come 
in competition with the refined grades manufactured in tlie 
United States. ^*Free trade."; according to my idea, would 
not thus limit or circumscribe the productions of either country 
passing into the other. Nor was the treaty passed as a ^'Demo- 
cratic measure." It was made, ratified, and carried into effect 
under a Rei}ublican administration, and with a Republican 
majority in Congress, although I am glad to say it received 
the sanction of many of the best men of both parties. 

The article said to have been copied from the Leader says 
that it was expected the treaty ''would cheapen the price of 
sugar in the Pacific States and Territories, and result in a great 
enlargement of trade between the two countries," which expec- 
tation "has not been fulfilled." I inclose abstracts from the 
custom house reports showing that the value of American 
goods imported into the Hawaiian Islands increased from 
$1,047,160.44 in the year 1875,to $2,628,288.92 in 1880, and 
over $3,000,000 as the reasonable estimate for the current year, 
which certainly refutes the statement in regard to trade; and 
I think reflection will cause you to agree with me in the opinion 



that the price of any article depends more upon the supply 
and demand than upon the duty it pays. 

When the United States said to Hawaii, ^*You may bring in 
certain grades of sugar free of duty," it did not also say, **but 
you must sell your sugars so much cheaper. " It was intended 
to discriminate in favor of the Hawaiian government and its 
agricultural productions. Now, if the sugar planter was 
obliged to sell his sugar just that much cheaper, there should 
be no favor in it, and no return even for the 1250,000 or $300,- 

000 duties annually relinquished by the Hawaiian government 
on American goods. No one acquainted with the trade of the 
two countries ever thought that the duties remitted by each 
would balance ; but it was thought that the treaty would give 
an impetus to the sugar business and that the demands for 
American goods would thereby be largely increased. That 
this has been the result I have just shown. Whether the loss 
of revenue by the American Government will really prove 
such must depend upon the future. It is certainly no more a 
loss than would result from annexation, and it is even ques- 
tionable whether the people of the Pacific coast would have so 
largely increased their consumption of sugar had they not made 
their profits out of the $10,000,000 or more of American goods 
sold to Hawaii since the treaty went into effect. 

You ((uote the Chronicle for your statement that the price 
of sugar is higher than before the treaty, and give as the reason 
for it that ^*the business of sugar making in the Hawaiian 
Islands has fallen into the hands of a monopoly, which has 
headquarters in the United States, and that this monopoly has 
advanced the price to a point equal to what it was before the 
removal of the duty." That '*thus the duty removed by the 
treaty goes to the enrichment of grasping monopolists instead 
of to the people of the Pacific coast." This statement I most 
positively and unreservedly declare false in every particular! 

1 am one of many Americans engaged in the production and 
manufacture of sugar at the Hawaiian Islands, and flatter my- 
self that I am well enough known to many of your readers to 
have my word taken as truth, in preference to the sweeping 



assertions of a newspaper whose career lias been marked by 
demagogisra, slander and blackmail. Still, for the benefit of 
those to whom I am not personally known, and who might 
think the representations of an interested party entitled to 
even less consideration than those of a daily journal, I ask 
leave to present not only a few arguments in support of my 
assertions, but also to furnish indisputable proofs of the falsity 
of the statements n\ade by the San Francisco Chronicle, which 
you are made to indorse by the trickery of that paper. 

As planters and sugar manufacturers, we of course look to 
the most profitable disposition of our crops, and it seems to 
me hardly necessary to say that we do not sell our sugars at 
two cents per pound under the market price simply because 
the United States Government remits that amount in duty. 
Through our agent we sell largely to the refinery at San Fran- 
cisco, because, as I have said, the treaty does not allow our 
bringing in free of duty sugar of a lighter color than ^'No. 16," 
and the people are not disposed to purchase our dark sugar at 
even less rates than they are worth for refining. That Mr. 
Spreckles, as the principal refiner of the Pacific coast, doos a 
large and remunerative business, I do not deny. But thathc' 
or any other man", or set of men, control the Island business I 
do most emphatically deny. In selling our sugars to \^\n\y we 
do so upon the basis of '^Manilla," or New York prices, and 
we receive as though we had paid duty instead of having the 
same remitted. Whether the price of sugar in San Francisco 
be higher or lower depends upon the great market of the world, 
and is governed by the law of supply and demand. Should 
anyone oifer us more for our sugars we would hardly be so 
self-sacrificing as to refuse it. 

Mr. Claus Spreckels, though of German birth, is as good 
an American citizen as can bo found in any city of the Union, 
and of course is entitled to all the rights of such. When the 
treaty of reciprocity was passed he invested largely in the 
Hawaiian- Islands, and now, as a producer of sugar, reaps the 
benefit of the remitted duty. Can any well meaning man deny 
him this privilege? If he could see further into the future, or 



was more energetic than his neighbors, is he to be branded 
with all the vile epithets the Ohronicle may choose to fling at 
him in the hope of procuring 'hush money? It is a principle 
of business to buy cheap and sell dear, and the only charge 
that the Chronicle has made against Mr. Spreckels, which 
does not carry its own refutation in its senseless absurdity is 
that he (Mr. Spreckels) has '^bought up" the Pacific Railroad, 
so that no one can bring sugar to San Francisco from the East. 
This charge has been denied by Mr. Spreckels, and would 
not be believed by any intelligent man in San Francisco even 
if he had not given it that notice. Abroad, people might more 
easily be deceived; still it seems to me that, even were it true, 
the fault and the crime would be more with the railroad com- 
pany for being bought than with any individual for buying 
them. Is it so easy to buy up railroads that the Chronicle 
should hope to gull people with such a statement? 

But I will not occupy more space with the Chronicle's 
charges against Mr. Spreckels, as between them the people of 
San Francisco and others interested can judge for themselves. 
It is more my desire to expose and refute the statements made by 
the Chronicle against the treaty itself— -statements which you 
are counted as indorsing, although I am sure you could only 
give them the honor of quoting through ignorance of their 
real character and intent. 

Perhaps, to the high-minded and freedom-loving people of 
the Western Reserve, the most serious charge against the Haw- 
aiian planters is that the labor system of the Islands consists 
'*of the most abject slavery." I should not be surprised at 
the good people of that "free soil" district holding up their 
hands in horror at the idea of the United States encouraging 
such an institution even in a foreign land, and I can well 
imagine the dismay of my old friends at the idea of my turn- 
ing slave driver! I am happy to assure you, on the contrary, 
that I not only retain my American birthright and nationality 
unhampered and unchanged, but that I am to-day as firm an 
abolitionist as when I gave my sanction and adherence to the 
emancipation proclamation of Father Abraham I Yet, through 



the vile slanders of a corrupt journal, made for venal purposes 
known only to the parties themselves, I, in common with all 
engaged in the sugar business in this country, stand charged 
with worse than crime. 

That slavery, in any form, or under any guise, exists in the 
Hawaiian Islands, is a falsehood worthy only of the source 
from which it emanates. The labor laws of the country have 
been in force for many years, and only changed from time to 
time to throw more protection around the laborer, and to de- 
fine as well as to restrict the power of the employer. These 
laws have received the sanction, not only of the people, native 
and foreign, but of the governments of all countries with 
whom Hawaii has come in contact, and I challenge any man 
to show the least semblance between the condition or status of 
the Hawaiian laborer and the slave or serf of any other country. 
It is true that we contract with men for their labor, for one, 
two, or three years (the law does not allow a contract for more 
than five), under stipulations and conditions agreed upon at 
the time, and in the presence of an oflBcial appointed by the 
government to see that the laborer properly understands his 
contract. Even the fee to this oflficial must be paid by the 
employer, and cannot be charged against the laborer. If 
either party to this contract or agreement fails to keep the 
conditions thereof, the only remedy is an appeal to the courts, 
and if the employer is found to have exceeded his rights he is 
subject to fine and imprisonment, and the contract annulled, 
and the laborer discharged from any liability under the same. 
But if the laborer is proved to have refused or failed to exe- 
cute the conditions of his contract, with no excuse on his part, 
and no fault on the part of the employer, then the law says to 
the laborer ^^you must perform the service you have contracted 
to do." A refusal on the part of the laborer to obey the order 
of the court is punishable by imprisonment. 

In answer to the charge that ^*these contracts are not for a 
specified term," I may say that the wording of the contract 
is suflficiently clear, and that it only remains with the laborer 
himself to make it '^specific" as to limitation. Twenty-six 



days of labor constitutes a month, and, of course, if the laborer, 
through idleness, fails to work more than thirteen days he 
can only draw pay for half a month. To any intelligent 
mind the necessity for such a provision must be apparent. I 
enclose extracts from the law relating to laborers as well as 
our blank form for labor contracts. Can you imagine **a sys- 
tem of abject slavery" based thereon? If so, your imagination 
is more fertile than our practice! 

If you ask me why there have been so many charges of 
slavery in Hawaii, I answer because we have evil disposed per- 
sons in this part of the world, as well as at home! Have you 
none of that class in Cleveland, who 

"Ne'er felt the halter draw, 

With good opinion of the law." 

The San Francisco Chronicle, in addition to its editorial re- 
vilings, has published cards and statements purporting to 
<5ome from laborers who had escaped (?) from the Islands. 
Many of these I know to have been bo^us or bought up, 
though I have no doubt there are men employed under con- 
tract who really think themselves abused in being obliged to 
carry out tiie terms of tlieir contracts. Perhaps, some may 
even have misunderstood them, notwithstanding the care of 
the goverment in protecting their rights. But when I add 
that the law does not allow the transfer of contracts, and that 
they end with the death of the employer (so that no new party, 
as heir or assignee, can come into the position), I think you 
will agree that they are not based on any form of slavery. 

I do not attempt to evade the point in our labor law which 
gives the courts power to enforce a civil contract; and I know 
that at first thought this power might seem to a citizen of the 
United States arbitrary and dangerous. But you must remem- 
ber that we are peculiarly circumstanced. Our climate is mild 
and we have few of the incentives to labor known in countries 
of more vigorous climate and less fertile soil, and, therefore, 
it would not be strange to find many of our laborers leaving 
us *^in the lurch" at a time when their labor was most needed. 
Nor would it be easy to replace them by others, as the num- 
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ber of available laborers in the country has never been in ex- 
cess, nor even equal to the wants and demands of the various 
industries pursued. Therefore, it has been thonght but right 
that the employer should have some guarantee that his con- 
tract for labor would be carried out, and that his investment 
of time and capital should not be left to the mercy of unscru- 
pulous or dissatisfied laborers, upon whose good faith in the 
performance of their labor the investment had been made* 
The United States protects its maratime industries in this way, 
and, if I mistake not, England has much the same idea em- 
bodied in her laws relating to her colonies. No one ever 
thought of calling such labor "slavery," and it seems to me 
we have as much reason for asking that our labor be assured 
to us during the period contracted for, as the master of a vessel 
has for demanding that his sailors shall complete the voyage 
for which they are shipped. 

It has been stated that we "buy up" the poor, ignorant 
natives of the Southern Islandg^, and even inveigle the innocent 
and unsuspecting Norwegians from their fatherland, to work 
out their lives under a burning sun upon our desert plains I 
Nine hours is a legal day's work, and the thermometer ranges 
from 65 to 88 degrees during the year, with the trade wind 
ever bringing its pure and healthful air over the thousands of 
miles of surrounding ocean. Would not some of your mechan- 
ics and laboring men, who are obliged to work even longer 
hours, exposed to the blasts of winter and the summer's heat, 
be glad to exchange climale with us? And would not many of 
your farm hands and day laborers be willing to work nine hours 
in the field, with hoe or plow, for the sum of $12 to $15 per 
month, with board, which is the "pittance" we pay our labor-^ 
ers? There is little call for spending money, and it is no un- 
common thing for a faithful laborer to lay up from $100 to 
$150 per year, especially where he has the opportunity for 
working over-time, which is paid for generally at the rate of 
12^ ce ts per hour. How many laboring men do this in the 
United States? How many Norwegians or Portuguese could 
do it in their own over-crowded and time-worn lands? 
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But some one may ask "why with this fair climate and rich 
soil do you need the aid of *Uncle Sam' to the tune of several 
millions per annum?" Simply, my friend, because of the 
scarcity and high prices of everything except ''fair climate 
and rich soil!" The Hawaiian Islands have not been known 
to the world as one of the great sugar producing countries. 
In fact, for many years they were only thought of as the ren- 
dezvous of the whaling fleet, and one of the most remarkable 
fields of missionary labor, under the auspices of the ''Ameri- 
can Board." Who does not remember the collections taken 
up to send teachers, and books, and clothing to the natives^ 
of the dime contributions of the Sunday-school to help build 
the missionary vessel "Morning Star?" And who does not 
know that the Sandwich Islands, as they have commonly been 
called, have ever been regarded as almost American — not only 
from their close proximity to the Pacific States, but even more 
from their having been the object of so much care and solici- 
tude on the part of the American people, and as being the 
only foreign country where Americans were numerically 
stronger than any other foreign nationality? Never have our 
statesmen ceased to regard the Islands with most friendly in- 
terest, even extending to that half proprietary feeling which 
the "manifest destiny" of the country seemed to warrant. 

Well, the whaling interest died out, and the business of the 
Islands seemed to languish. A few attempts had been made 
to cultivate sugar, but lack of capital, lack of labor, and lack 
of everything save climate and soil, had rendered those at- 
tempts more or less unprofitable, until there was scarcely a 
plantation on the Islands that had not passed into bankruptcy. 
The United States Government was appealed to, and the treaty 
of reciprocity was the answer. By this treaty the duty on raw 
sugar was remitted, and under the impetus thus given to the 
business, the production of sugar has increased from 12,500 
tons in 1875 to 29,582 tons in 1880, and the trade with the 
United States more than trebled! Nine steamers, aggregating 
2,200 tons, and seventeen sailing vessels have been built on 
the Pacific coast for the Island trade, and over ten millions of 
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American capital have been invested in developing the country. 
Of course, the supplies of machinery, etc., have not all 
come' from the United States, as England and Scotland have 
been longer engaged in the manufacture of sugar machinery, ' 
and consequently are able to produce the same generally at 
less price for equal quality than can be done elsewhere. Still, 
there has been actually paid for machinery made in the United 
States, and from material obtained from the United Stated, 
over three and a half million of dollars since 1875, and the use 
of English iron by our local foundries has been almost entirely 
superseded by that of American manufacture. Pittsburg fur- 
nishes us with boiler heads, tubes and plates; Boston with 
brass tubes and fittings, and Weston's patent centrifugals; the 
Putnam Company with their celebrated engines and lathes, and 
the Blake Company of New York with their famous vacuum 
and steam pumps. There is hardly a manufacturing district 
in the United States that is not represented in our mills by 
specimens of their work, while our demands upon the Pacific 
coast are simply enormous. The lumber we use per annum, 
all from the United States, amounts to over twenty millions 
of feet. Brick, lime, cement, nails, hardware, groceries, and 
provisions amount to over $500,000 every year, and the inter- 
est we pay on American capital invested here, and the freights 
paid to American shipping help to eat up the returns from our 
sales of sugar! As you may imagine, all these supplies are of 
high price when they reach us, and taken with the high price 
of labor, show you why we cannot build up the industry of 
sugar raising here in competition with other countries where 
expenses are so much less. 

The United States gave us the treaty of reciprocity instead 
of annexation, and to my mind the act was a wise one. It 
has helped to keep alive and develop American sentiment, and 
has bound this little island kingdom the more closely to its 
natural friend and protector, by the strongest of ties, self- 
interest; and under the treaty the United States may justly 
consider herself '*the most favored nation" with all that that 
implies! Z. S. Spalding. 



APPENDIX. 



The following statistics, copied from the Official Report of 
tlie Collector General of the Sandwich Islands, will show the 
growth of the Imports from the United States since the 
Reciprocity Treaty went into operation : 

For the Year of 1875. 



No. 8— Value off Goods Paying Duty Imported 
at Honolulu, frwn 

L uited States, Pacific Ports $777,423 55 

(•nited States, Atlantic Ports. . . 59 791 87 

(Sermany 152,136 16 

Great Britain 132,688 41 

China. 86,916 65 

Australia and New Zealand 21,363 19 

Society Islands 2,889 88 

Sea, by Whalers 2,174 03 

Micronesia, Guano Islands, etc.. 331 80 

Total $1,184,054 54 



Value of Goods, Including Spirits Bonded, 

from 

United States, Pacific Ports $100,148 80 

United States, Atlantic Ports . . . 9,896 72 

Germany 27,892 50 

OreatBritain 48,384 09 

China. 659 00 

Australia and New Zealand 17,299 07 

Sodety Islands 618 73 

Sea, by Whalers 77,260 48 

Micronesia, Guano Islands, etc. . 19,711 04 

Total $301,869 93 



For the Year of 1880. 



No. 2 -Value of Goods Paying Duty Imported 

at Honolulu, from 

(United States, Pacific Ports. . . . $422,013 18 

United States, Atlantic Ports. . . 41,860 04 

<;reat Britain 577,061 14 

(Germany 44,777 17 

China 86,690 46 

Australia and New Zealand 31,725 46 

France 16,112 81 

Micronesia and Guano Islands. . 2,382 98 

iKlands in Nth and S'th Padflc. 661 18 

S«i, by Whalers 447 50 

Total Honolulu $1,242,581 92 

At Kahului 80,148 00 

At Hilo 12,791 68 



Total at all Ports $1,285,.521 60 



Value of Goods and Spirits Bonded, 

f^m 

United States, Pacific Ports $126,513 59 

United States, Atlantic Ports.. . 11,344 21 

Great Britain 46,005 73 

Germany 3,911 82 

China 34,528 80 

Australia and New Zealand 9,868 04 

France 1,712 34 

Micronesia and Guano Islands. . . 1,093 69 



Total Honolulu $233,978 22 

AtHilo 596 S3 



Total $234,573 55 
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Value of Goods trom tho United States fn% 

by "Trotty." 

United States, Pacific Porta. . . .$1,456,861 37 
United States, Atlantic Porte . . 208,810 18 

At Kahului 292,805 64 

AtHik) 72,920 81 

At Kelakekua. 80 00 

Total 12,028,657 90 



Rosmno, Importo Hawaten Istands. 

Value Goods Free by Treaty. . .$2,026,557 90 

Valne Goods Paviug Duty 1,285,521 00 

Value Goods & Spirits Bonded. 284,573 55 
Value Goods and Spirits Fr^e . . 126,615 36 



jTtotal $8,678,268 41 



Total amount Imported from the United States in 1875, 
the year before the Treaty went Into operation, $947,260.42. 

Total amount Imported from the United States in 1880, 
under the operation of the Treaty, $3,528,288, being an in- 
crease of $1,581,028.50. 

Total amount Imported from all countries, $3,673,268.41. 
Proportion in favor of the United States, about sixty-nine 
per cent. 



Memorandum Statements of Freights, Commissions and 
Insurance Paid to American Vessels, American Houses 
and American Companies since January 1st, 1877. 



1877 $584,800 

1878 778,109 

1879 851,348 



1880 $1,117,000 

1881, (9 mos) 1,378,000 



Amount paid by this country (Sandwich Islands) for Ves- 
sels built in the United States since 1876, viz: 13 Schooners 
and 8 Steamers, $450,000. 

Paid by Passengers to and from the United States since 
1876, to American Vessels, $750,000 — three-quarters of which 
have been paid by people of this country. 

Fire and Marine Insurance paid to American Companies, 
about $75,000 per annum, not including the Insurance paid 
on Produce and Merchandise to and from the United States. 

The Pacific Mail Steam Ship Company receive in cash and 
other privileges a sum equal to $25,000 per annum. 
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These Statistics, which have been carefully compiled from 
authentic sources of information, and can at any time be 
verified, make an important showing in respect to the value 
f.o the United States of the Reciprocity Treaty with this king- 
dom. Most significant of all that these figures reveal, is the 
constant and rapid increase in the annual income which the 
States derive from these Islands, in the form of Commissions, 
Freights and Insurances, in addition to the ever augmenting 
consumption here of American produce and manufactures. 

J. S. WALKER. 
Finance Department, ) 

Honolulu, December 8th, 1881. J 



Below is a form of Labor Contract in use on the Island: 



*LABOB CONTBACT. 



This Agreement, made and entered into this day of 

-, A.D. 188-, by and between the Makee Sugar Com- 



pany of Kauai, by their agents, Wm. G. Irwin & Co., of 
Honolulu, Island of Oahu, parties of the first part, and 
, party of the second part, witnesseth: 

1. The said party of the second part promises to perform 
such labor on the Island of Kauai as the said parties of the 
first part shall direct, and that he will faithfully and diligently 
perform the same as becomes a good workman, and that he 
will obey all lawful commands of the said parties of the first 

part, their agent or overseers, during the term of months, 

or days, of hours each, of labor actually performed, 

commencing the day of , 188 -. 
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2. The said party of the second part further agrees that he 
will work at night and rest during the day whenever directed 
to do so; and if absent from work without the consent of the 
parties of the first part or their agents, that he will perform 
two days' service for every working day so absent. 

3. The said parties of the first part will well and tmly pay 
or cause to be paid unto the said party of the second part, at 
the end of each month during which this contract shall remain 

in force, compensation or wages, at the rate of dollars 

for each month of twenty-six days' labor performed, if said 
party of the second part shall well and truly perform his 
labor as aforesaid, and to 2)rovide him with food and lodging 
tuhile he shall so labor, 

4. The sum of dollars is acknowledged to have been 

paid as an advance upon the wages to accrue under this con- 
tract. 



Agents Makee Sugar Company. 

Witness: 



Island of Oahu, | 
Hawaiian Islands, j * On this day of , a.d. 

188-, personally appeared before me. The Makee Sugar 
Company, (by Wm:. G. Irwin, of the firm of Messrs. Wm. G. 
Irwin & Co., their Agents,) masters, and servant, satis- 
factorily proved to me by the oath of to be the persons 

executing the above contract, and the same having been by 
me read and explained to them, they severally acknowledged 
that they understand the same, and that they had executed 
the same voluntarily, and upon the terms and conditions 
therein set forth. 



Agent to take Acknowledginenty to Labor Contracts, District of Kona, Island of Oahu. 



